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NURSING IN MISSION STATIONS 

CHANGSHA AND YALE-IN-CHINA 
By Alfred C. Reed, M.D. 

One of the oldest and most interesting cities in China is Changsha, 
the capital of Hunan. Hunan is nearly the center of the eighteen 
provinces, about equal to Kansas in area, has a population of twenty- 
two millions, and has only been opened to foreigners for a little over 
a decade. Its people are among the most independent and proud of 
all China. In the summer following the revolution, Hunan even de- 
clared its independence but this did not last long and a military governor 
from Peking now rules the province without opposition. In the north 
end of Hunan is the great Tungting Lake, the largest in China, into 
which flow the three rivers of Hunan. Of these the largest is the 
Siang coming direct from the south, and on the Siang, a hundred miles 
from the lake, is Changsha. 

This fine old city was founded about two thousand years ago in 
the Han dynasty, one of the most splendid eras in China's history. 
Even yet the Chinese take pride in calling themselves the sons of 
Han. The city itself is among the richest, best-built and most charac- 
teristic of all Chinese cities. Its population of three hundred thousand 
lives largely within the city wall but is now spreading north and south 
along the river. Though eight hundred miles inland from Shanghai, 
the elevation is only a few hundred feet and the climate is sub-tropical. 
There are about two hundred foreign residents, of whom nearly half 
are Americans. The mile-wide Siang river, with its excellent steamers, 
makes access comparatively easy although tourists seldom get so far 
inland. 

The city wall of Changsha is a patch work representing the repairs 
and new constructions of centuries. It averages perhaps fifty feet in 
width and from fifteen to fifty in height. It consists of two retaining 
walls of brick or stone, filled in between with earth. The outer wall 
extends above the level top to form a parapet, with casements and 
well protected battlements for artillery and infantry. Hundreds of 
ancient cannon are scattered along the wall, all rusted and useless now, 
but in the days of the Taipings, 1850 to 1855, this old artillery made 
Changsha the one city in the Yangtze valley which did not fall before 
the rebels. Some of these cannon are marked with the royal coat of 
arms of England, cast in the metal a century and more ago. The 
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circuit of the wall is five miles, and at two or three points on each 
side narrow tunnel-like gates are cut through. These gates are con- 
stantly guarded by yellow-clad soldiers who search all vehicles and 
baggage entering, for bombs and ammunition. When White Wolf 
was ravaging the Han Valley, a few hundred miles north of Changsha, 
these precautions were redoubled and various emissaries and agents 
of the bandits were caught. The gates are closed nightly soon after 
sunset and passage can then be obtained, even by foreigners, only on 
presentation of a special permit from the governor's yamen. 

The country outside the wall rolls up into frequent rounded hills 
and ridges, with wide depressions and winding valleys between. The 
latter are filled with paddy fields and farm houses; the hills are covered 
with graves, plain round dirt mounds with a slab of granite erected 
over each; these are carefully preserved from century to century and 
so long as the family survives, that ground is sacred. The result is 
that in some sections three-fourths of the tillable land is occupied by 
graves and everywhere the bare, grave-covered hills rise from green 
cultivated valleys and decrease the available food-producing area by 
that amount. For a long distance outside the Changsha wall, grave- 
covered hills fill the view, but these graves have no granite slabs mark- 
ing them nor are they honored on China New Year and feast days. 
In them are buried the thousands of Taipings who fell before the great 
wall of Changsha two generations ago. So effective, indeed, was the 
defense of the city that the Taiping horde left it like an island in their 
destructive march from Canton to Hankow. 

On entering the city, a strange new world meets the western pil- 
grim. For China, Changsha has wide, well-paved, clean streets, and 
only small acquaintance with the average Chinese city is necessary 
to prove this. Every street is paved with large oblong blocks of granite 
and has a covered sewer in the middle. There is a street-cleaning 
department whose work is done through the medium of coolies with 
short handled brooms and small baskets. The widest streets seem 
very narrow to western eyes and are crowded full of everything per- 
taining to the daily life of the Chinese. Squealing pigs are trundled 
along to market on even worse-squealing barrows. Rikshaws, pedes- 
trians, an occasional horseman, and an indiscriminate horde of yelling, 
grunting coolies make up the picture. Man is the universal beast of 
burden here and coolie labor is dirt cheap. An average coolie earns 
from six to eight cents gold per day, when he can get work, and this 
means a day limited by darkness only. 

Changsha has an up-to-date Commissioner of Police who has in- 
stituted many sanitary reforms. Last year over twenty thousand 
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TEMPLE TO HEAVEN AND EARTH. SOUTHEAST CORNER CHANGSHA CITY WALL; 
LOW HILLS IN FRONT COVERED WITH GRAVES OF TAIPINGS 
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persons received vaccination against smallpox. The police supplied 
the vaccine and the Yale Hospital staff did the vaccinating. The 
police have a rat brigade and regular twice-a-week deliveries of rats 
are made to the Yale Hospital from all parts of the city to be examined 
for plague. After the great flood of June, 1914, which put a section 
of the city under water, the police superintended and compelled repair 
of sewers, buildings and pavements, and made landowners clean up their 
premises and disinfect with lime. The Commissioner of Police and his 
staff received typhoid vaccination and recommended it to many others. 
These things are very surprising to those who know the inertia and 
conservatism of old China and remember that in 1910 Changsha rioted 
and drove out all the foreigners. 

Changsha is a center for trade in silks, cotton, hemp, furniture and 
general produce. The provincial copper mint is here and a large anti- 
mony smelting plant. Hunan possesses one of China's richest mineral 
fields and real progress is being made in mining coal, lead, silver, anti- 
mony, and iron. 

While most of the buildings in Changsha are one-story, there are 
also a surprising number of two and three-story structures. The new 
central telegraph office is a handsome four-story building. Electricity 
is used for many purposes and the principal streets are electric lighted, 
even an occasional electric sign is to be seen, the Chinese characters 
flashing out with the brilliance of Broadway or Market street. Few 
of the streets run a straight course for more than a hundred yards. 
It is dangerous to have a street too straight because the devils can 
so easily follow one. Frequent turnings and sharp jogs foil them, 
however, and improve one's chances for escape. Even in the houses 
it is necessary in every room to have a small hole cut in the wall beside 
or near the door, so that stray devils may not be penned in and cause 
damage. If this hole allows free admission to the family cat, dog, 
duck and chickens, so much the better, and if the household pig can 
peradventure squeeze through before he attains too dignified propor- 
tions, it will save having to open the door for him on sundry occasions. 

(To be continued) 



